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THE GREAT LAKES. 

No cannon-bristling squadrons ride at rest 
Within gun-sheltered harbors on these Lakes; 
Here but the urgency of Commerce wakes 
The cloven waves to song, with keels deep-pressed 
Into their bosoms; hurrying east and west. 

Trade’s myriad-flagged Armada ne’er forsakes 
These seas at Desolation’s hest, but makes 
A fruitful highway of their neutral breast. 

—Charles H. Winke, 

in The Public. 
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as William Ralph is first of the four 
lawyer brothers. John started on his 
career as a youth in the London branch 
of the Commercial Bank of Canada. 
When the Commercial was taken over 
by the Merchant's Bank, he continued 

by gradual^stages to be manager of the 
head office branch in Montreal. He 
retired ten years ago, and now leads the 
life of a recluse at the family homestead 
in London. 

Edmund Meredith, the third son, 
who was born in 1845, followed Wil¬ 
liam in the law and was called to the 
bar in 1868. He took up practice in 
London, and founded a firm in oppo¬ 
sition to his brother. He stands well 
in the profession, being regarded as an 
excellent jury lawyer, and latterly has 
had charge of a good many crown 
cases. In 1883 and 1884, he was elect¬ 
ed mayor of the city, and in the latter 






tne eignt Meremtns. John Stanley is 
the eldest of the three banker brothers, 
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valuable years and hundreds of o 

be. But it is g the third type of e 
who makes the most of a city. ! 
the intelligent patriot. He sizes u 


^ "lenty of timber ^ 
1 mills on the ri> 


be plenty of tmber °nea^by, or talc 


willing to learn. He doesn’t think !_ 

town is necessarily a second Pittsburg 
simply^ because it has a railway station 

and tries to make the most of it. The 


1 village m, 


at his aldermen as being noto: 
competents. As a rule, . they 


icouraging 


lage as this, by sheer force, of public 
spirit can build up a good name and 
take a part in the industrial affairs of 
the country. By watching the little 


town, the capital city, or any municipal 
ity which has, as it were, had fame 
thrust upon it,. Tt. Has been nrhitrarihr 
marked 01 


s e 0 ra 


, 1. The village which is merely a c< 
venient spot for the people of the s 
rounding country to shop. It is a sm 

a collecting centre’for the butter, eg Q „, 
creamery produce and other farm pro¬ 
duct of the immediate vicinity. There 
are, perhaps, twelve buildings in the 
place, including a grist mill, a black¬ 
smith shop, and the post-office. The 
village is asleep most of its time. It has 
no ambitions and never will have. It 
is just as well. It is only a very small 
cog in the machinery of the nation. 
The most its people can do is to keep 
their lots looking nice, keep good stocks 
in their stores, and see that they don’t 
fall behind, so that some other nearby 
village might take away their trade. 


; like the rich m 
Take*? 


given. Its pe 


) solve, it ] 




days of tU ---- 

cuit judge arrives or somebody is hang¬ 
ed by the sherriff’s orders, are all it 
cares about. In a certain famous old 
county in Ontario the county town is 
a sleepy hollow compared to another 
town which up^to a^few^years ago was 

and it made no effort to hold it^ The 
little village ten miles away first of all 
got its idea from a new preacher that 
came to the Presbyterian church there. 



the other towns by 

! ment buildings there. This usually 
ends the usefulness of the town unless 
* . it is bigger than the University. For 

< the. city of Toronto, but between the 

cerhdn^non the shoresofLataOn- 
tario there is room for nothing else. The 
town has achieved a certain amount of 
distinction through th 


oi the country-side, 
reopie came to see it—and remained to 
shop. The fame of the place spread 

that^county tried them first in the shops 

new goods second. It soon dropped int 
second place, simply because the peopl 


with be- 


ire lively 


4. In. this class place the town with 
natural industrial advantages. It is re¬ 
markable how few people to-day know 

of a good industrial town. First take 
shipping facilities—rail 
possible; then take the q 


suspicious 

pose the C.P.R. is building a new line 

lies fairly well within its path, a glance 
at the map and the character of the 
country ought to be all the townspeople 
need to tell them whether the road will 
come to them or not. If the town is 
worth anything and is not out of the 
way the road is bound to come and will 
come, but if it thinks, by a little pre- 
” ig, it can scare a bonus out of the 
it will. It will take everything it 
it for nothing just like a good 
people in this world. But if a 




or the: 


lufactories; the 

narjcet and in that cc_ 

5f living. The cost of living i 


dustrial town should 





mntry. There are two towns in north- 
•n Ontario lying side by side, which 
ave a great many advantages but one 
reat handicap: they have to bring their 
rod supplies from great distances; con- 
>quently the cost of living is high, 
ages have to be proportionately high 

irl cnarna A man wrlin fallc i/Ua in 


tors who continually heap abuse upon 
the roads and cast doubt upon their 

bad feeling between the town and the 
railway which is bad for both of them. 
Railway men are usually shrewd, but 
honest. They are as willing to help a 


idle in lv antagonize th 


somewhere else very quickly. It costs r 
more to be idle there than in even Win- c 
nipeg or Toronto. t 


or taxes. And the grass did g 
he town was dead for years. 
l mistake by taking spectacul. 
ids where others would have b< 
iffective and would have left 


knew just how old they were, all their 
early history, how many factories in 
each, miles of railway siding, wharfage, 
depths in the harbors, tax rate, assess¬ 
ment rate, brief descriptions of all the 

thing—right down 


• one thing, this town was assessing all 

3 market "value, although ^e law of that 
1 province distinctly says all land must 
1 “ssessed at its full market value. 

_- make this mistake. 

I told the man that was wrong—he 

“Why?” he demanded 1 . 

“Because it is misleading and against 
the law. Moreover, it makes a manu- 

-- .... .. - - than it really is—also, if he is a good 

following in the footsteps of manufacturer, he thinks it is unousi- 


not quite suited to that particular indus- ; 
try these men are apt to force the in- i 
dustry to go there in order to get the 
bonus. The result, too, often is that • 
natural obstacles overcome the little 

to have one empty idle factory in your 
body failed 

•y that has not 

it enough inherent strength to stand on 

bonuses and free sites, etc., is a deli¬ 
cate affair and should be left strictly. 

with a proposition for a factory and if 
you believe lie is a good man and that 

together and buying stock in the thing, 
but that is all. Bonuses are notorious¬ 
ly bad. 

A man came into our office one day 
from a Canadian city most of my read- 


I let the point stop at that, 
that the real trouble, and the ri- 

of all, that there was intense jealousy 
cr^ ’•’"airy between them; tT ’ of 

g themselves ap*i««* 
heir respective p 



us of $100,000 h/a certain company to 
establish vards in your town. You did 
this because you knew if you^ didn’t , 

much better. So you decoyed the ship- 
Il00,000° Isn’t that"soT” 1 ^ 7 ° 







myjLkX th 

“Just this. If you hadn’t been jeal¬ 
ous you wouldn’t have seduced that 
company into making a bad mistake. 
If you hadn’t been jealous you would 
have been one town long ago and the 
yard would have been in your town and 
in the right part of your town. Your 
city debt would have been $100,000 less 
instead of having in five or six years, as 
you^may have, an empty shipyard, 

would have had more industries.” ^ 


thing about that town either. The 
longer those two towns stay apart the 
more money they are going to waste on 

mayor and one city council would do 
better for those two joined, if they were 
joined, than the two of them now do. 
They would save half their present ex¬ 
penses. They could carry more weight 


do with was a Carolina ca 


l- aju 


self Cuhnel, in the old Kentucky 
. It had occurred to him as 
imunity that other 


out the usual advertising literature. All 
he received was snubs from the manu¬ 
facturers, who were rather amused at 
his little mannerism,^ and silence in 

It was an off time and I thought I 
would go myself, so accompanied the 
Colonel to his home town. And it was 
a delight. It was one of the simplest, 
kindliest and sunniest little spots on all 
the earth. It lay snuggled in among 
some rolling hills. There was river and 
a fine old road winding through past its 
quaint old houses. 

“How about making this a resort, 
sawht 1” He drawled. “What do 


far as the two nan 
sized cities. It wa* 
case of St. Paul ax 


and daughters of these laborers the 
wn« nlwnvs nslrina for he^vy indus- 


they go to ^‘Springs, 
y twice as back of his 


suggest, suh? What kind of 
suh? Springs? W T hy m3 


Pity 


the 


id their mistake railway 


-I don’t just know what, b 


lyzed the niggah’s spring water and 
found it had medicinal properties 
which have since made that little town 
famous. Other wells were drilled and 
a hotel erected. The town is now quite 
famous—and rich. A good many peo¬ 
ple don’t realize the value of a tourist 
trade. It is the biggest money-making 

and hotelmen rich and is good" for^the 
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?S?5? i 

js. That’ll fetch f 

r n, when they real- 
tone pleased. They ' 
re heroes, though. 


ce the c(oor W8 

;h a small port, an 
nan to watch that, 


■ anything that 

watch with a capstan-bar held ready. 
Then Simms Foraker and me took reg- 
’lar breaths, an’ stood at ease. 

“ ‘That’s all settled,’ says the captain 
We’ve got him like a crab in a 






. ivciai- 
lips with 


in’ the captain acted as 
-—~ + Hng. 

right. We had 
n Brown got tired 
lied him, an’ then 

“ ‘He ain’t got no firearms in there, 
boys,’ says the captain, to hearten ’em 
up. ‘Only carving-knives, an’ cleavers, 
an’ such! Don’t be afraid.’ Which was 


“You bet,” agreed Benson solemnly, 
relighting his pocket-furnace. “Bor¬ 
neo^ ’bout given out of first-class wild 
men. There’s a poor sort o’ second 
grade on the market, but they’re un- 

of no more. Z genooine, double-eclged 
wild man, guaranteed to snarl an’ yell, 
not to say chew a keeper every little 
while, would make the shows mortgage 
a three-hump camel. That’s right. 

Benson spat over the side reflectively. 
“Oh, yes/’ he remarked, with a little 

§ “What happened to this fellow in the 
ship’s galley?” I asked. 

“Hum-m-m! You see, every night 
as it’s dawn, an’ with dawn comes 
rousin’, wash-up, an’ breakfast. No- 
ody thought o’ breakfast on that ship. 
Ve were too excited over the possible 
manoeuvres of the wild man, so we stood 
around, an’ forgets breakfast clean. But 
dinner ain’t a goin’ to let a chap snub 
it without mentioning the subject. Pain- 
is mo- ful, subject, too, is dinner when there 


Away off on the quay- r - , 

with lights. I sent the ship’s boy 1 
hustling to that place with a pail, and 6 
when he brought the pail back there 3 
foam on the top of it. Benson ap- 

When he had wiped his j 


“Samuels, the cook, he stands idle 
like a carpenter on strike. There was 
strictly nothin’ doin’. The captain, he 
was the last to cave in. Says he: ‘See 
here, Mr. Foraker, I’d. like somethin’ to 
. Can’t you call off that freak of 


; pacin’ up an’ down the deck. Another 
• half-hour went by slowly, and then 
there came floatin’ out o’ that galley 


“Well, don’t sign my name to it, 
’cause the captain would blame me for a 
blabber. Call the ship the Mary Jane, 


cooks he was doin’ 


Fine, wholesome, wide smells they were, ’bout nine o’clock, when the men were 
almost enough to make a beggar a downright tired out, some one made the 
meal, and calculated to drive hungry terrible discovery that the galley door 
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even Williams, ’cause the same feeling 
was in the whole dod-gasted crew, which 
was human, an’ the captain knew it. 
He felt the same way himself. 

“‘What’s to be done, } Mr. Foraker?’ 

say you’d handled wild men before?’ 

“ ‘Never this kind,’ says Simms Fora¬ 
ker, quite candid. ‘This one can’t be 
strictly called a wild man as yet, ’cause 
why—he ain’t wild.’ 

“The captain gasped, an’ he choked. 
‘He ain’t wild!’ he screams out, ‘He’s 

“ ‘We might bar him in,’ says Simms 
Foraker, ‘like we did in the galley.’ 

“ ‘But where’ll I sleep, moaned the 
captain. 

“ ‘Nice on deck these fine nights.’ 

“Then the captain gave way to the 
most elaborate, an’ at the same time the 
most vicious, language that ever I hear. 
I’ve been aroused some, too, an’ I’ve 
heard language so low that I couldn’t 

crop o’ the captain’s, it was superb. The 
words was short, middle-sized, and then 
a lengthy one that would just fair crash 
out an’ land solid. My! My! the cap¬ 
tain talked a spell. It came right up 
from his heart, too; you could see that 
He wanted to let us know how he felt, 
an’, by gum! he just did. I felt sorry 
for him, but I stood wide. 

“ ‘Hold on!’ says Simms Foraker, 



s’welph me, but he was! He went in ( 
there single, an’ no man stopped him. i 
Five minutes later the captain reap- £ 


“have you been joking me?” 

“Not a bit of it. That’s the true state 


.„-,-gain’ll let ye 

look at the log. 

“Honest, that wild man was in his 
cage. It makes me laugh at times, an’ 
at other times it makes me creep. That 
wild man was a wonderful sort. You 
can just bet that we made a swift rush 
svn there an’ double-slatted that cage 
a hurry. Our Borneo friend woke up 



THE VALUE OF VISIONS 


I stood on the sheer crest of Joy, nor scanned, 

But now, hemmed in by heights on either hand, 
The Vale of Visions, shining, stretches wide. 

—Mary Linda Bradley. 
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Mr. Winkler’s Signs 


Possibly its vices will prove the fly’s 
shown to be a sluggard. ^It • 
the fingers. For another it has 

argue tliat if some suitable 
can be found and sprayed 

be killed off before th< 


orchard just at the stage the 

ing and before tb~-- 

escape, the whole . . 

be gobbled up in a few days. By ■ 
means, as well as by carefully coll 
•ing and destroying all fallen fruit, 

. orchard which had been badly atte 
: . : .ed, was freed to such an extent from 

fected apples were found. 

. , The accidental discovery 
. ens relish the pupae of rail: 
offers still another mea 

’ ird for *experin 





xu peisuu, duu Winkler was tall and 
angular, with retreating forehead, long, 
pointed nose, and small, quick, search¬ 
ing eyes; in spirit, he had the obstinacy 
and assurance that usually accompany 
ignorance and superstition. 

Breakfast over and the children 
dispatched to their several ^duties, 

he liked best—planning how^to add to 
his already large store of worldly pos¬ 
sessions. Standing in the front yard, 
he had just struck his heel to the 
ground three times—-counting as he 

the valley came waiting up the path. 
A stranger would probably have shown 
evidence of amazement at Bob’s strange 
conduct, which would in no wise have 

fe n .. d ^ r ln ^ey; with a'ctmprehen- 
.ce^he.ger— 


^“HeltorBobl’^he^'Lifei'^'Been 
hearing a turtle-dove coo, have you? 
Well, you are a great one! You always 
know how to ward off the evil any 


ley; “that’s what I told him; but I said 

cZe m at h the h fe.fset!^n“^f Z* “he 
could have her. Nothing wrong about 
that, is there?” 

“No, that’ll do, but,” declared Wink¬ 
ler positively, “I’ll be there with the 
money at nine o’clock, just as I said I 
would. ’Course, I could get the cash 
and take her now, but I ’lowed ,' make 
what I get for my colts to-day pay for 
the horse, and the feller that bought 
’em don’t come till night.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Winkler,” 
Blandly declared his neighbor, appar¬ 
ently not in the least displeased at the 
arrangement. “I just wanted to make 
sure that if you didn’t come by nine I 




that’s true,” acquiesced i 


' ] ,1( l'lh n 

- Betsy Tw¬ 


ig to believe some in signs j 
—„ jelf." Now, yesterday at dinner I 
dropped my fork, and, as si 
thing, I had a gentleman 1 


h to be entertained bj 






delighted at the apparent < 
of his neighbor. “It always c 

unless someth'’— v -” 

“By the w f 
Quigley, with 
of whom I to 


d Mr. Winkler, , 


“By the wayf Winkler,” returned 
’ y, without a smile, “my visitor 
.m I told you was Bainbridge— 
you know—the owner of ‘The Pines.’ 
He ran up your bid on my horse by 
considerable—offered me fifty dollars 
mnrc. Says she may not be worth two 
*.. v ut he likes 


their morning duties—all but the fath¬ 
er; he could afford to loiter, with all 
the others working. Old Betsy seemed 
especially active, hurrying here and 

SuS-Znr mntly 31611 foranyun - 

She must have had a “premonition,” 
for soon her expectancy was rewarded. 
Something unusual was going on up¬ 
stairs: doors slammed, and heavy, quick 
s tep ? p^d back “nd forth through the 


lay, he just picked up the 
■ enough, he got killed.” 

“But, Papa,” timidly questioned 
: Sadm.^he dMn’t die for a month after 

1 “What does that matter?” demanded 


and briskly walked away. 

That evening old Betsy—small, alert, 
quick-stepping—passed down the street 

h, no; not nigh always,” declared lage. Half way there she met Mr. Quig- 
Winkler. Then impressively, ley. His habitual smile widened into 
e signs can’t be nothin’ done still broader lines as he solicitously ask- 


ik preparatory to eat 


In the meantime Mr. Winkler sold 

to bed, in satisfied contemplation of the 
morrow’s purchase, first being careful to 

south, that no burglar might enter his 
room that night. Mr. Quigley, in his 
home, and dd Betsy, in her smalUorn- 

sought repose.. Sleep^-the^'sleep of in- 


dast to go ag’in that sign—I’ve s< 
shelter, they said he found a nail c 


—impressively—“I can tell yo 
your own mother. Afore she | 
one day, we found a knife 'mo: 
pantry door. It must ’a’ beer 
for her, for she worked in the 

“Papa, maybe some one droi 


>w they got 


,, „, nnbridge 
a chance like that. I told 
’ Quigley he could let it go at nine 
o’clock if I wasn’t there with the 


sy bluntly, and it was a 
that gathered around th 
Winkler had subsided in 
1 silence, heedless, for once, 

Suddenly,, pushing ba< 


The money carefully counted a 
wrapped, his father himself put if ii 

ardor by insistfng o'SXtey! awing 







Kill 




















The White Precipitate 



By Rex T. Stout 


Without a sign of surprise at the un¬ 
usual order, the servant gathered up 
the four morning newspapers and start¬ 
ed to leave. As he reached the door he 
was again halted by his master’s voice: 

“And, Evr~'» 


Yes, sir.” 

“If Mrs. Reynolds a 
tell her they haven’t co: 

“Yes, sir.” 

Left alone, Bernard 
to a chair by the ope 
himself thoughtfully, 
catastrophe as this of i 
read failed to move 1 


n^fire °and °seated 
Even such a 
vhich he had just 

- - Of course, the news 

must be told to his wife; how, was the 
difficulty. For himself, he was almost 
glad; materially inconvenient though 
it was, it meant the removal of a bar¬ 
rier which he had already found an 
impediment in his search for happiness. 
Further, he knew that Paula herself 
would find the immediate loss an ulti- 
' 1 ’ ' he also knew that, 

.r WOUld 


and escorted her to her chair at the 
table. 

In the 6 months since the Reynoldses’ 
wedding, the ceremony of breakfast had 
undergone a gradual but complete 
change. At the first dozen or so there 
had been very little eaten, and a great 
deal of foolishness. It had assumed the 
character of a morning worship, and 
Evans, who was orthodox, had been 
much disturbed by the order to place 
both chairs at one end of the table. At 

of mastication and digestion^ And yet 
Bernard declared—to himself—that 
the first had been by far the best, which 
seems to be a pretty good refutation of 
that disagreeable saying about men’s 

On this particular morning the sil¬ 
ence was oppressive. Even Evans seem¬ 
ed cast down by something unusual in 
the air, and was moved out of his habi¬ 
tual solemnity and dignity to an un¬ 
heard-of sprightliness. When he serv¬ 
ed the jelly fifty seconds too soon, in a 


■ S h hi 


in despair, and 
dismissal with gr: 
id gone Paula rai 
r plate for the f 


i may as well admit it was a bargain, 
t You pretended to love me, and I”—she 
caught her breath, and then went on 
> calmly—“I pretended to love you. I 
don’t know why I did it, but I know 


to decide whether we’ve made a mists 
There is no longer any doubt about 
Bernard hesitated a moment bei 
replying. “Paula, you’ve said so: 
thing like this twice before. You ki 
how I’ve tried—but it’s useless, 
purely your imagination. You’ve 


“And last night—was that only nr 
imagination?” 

Bernard sighed hopelessly. “Wil 
you never understand? Haven’t ! 


- oughly,” he said drilj 


Then, in a softer 1 
well it’s all for yor 

Sen“l Pr r^“ 

that’s all.” 

“And, I suppos 


m !n‘SsucS. 


so?” Paula laughed 


vanity. But you’ll soon get ove 
sides, it will restore your peace < 

ty of attempting to dc 


marriage becomes purely a business 
partnership, to which you furnish the 
brains and I the money. There will be 
no more nonsense about an affection 
that doesn’t exist.” 

“Paula, I don’t believe you.” The 
voice was strained,^ appealing. “What- 

lieve you to be—as you say you are. I 


wishtote 


r change in Bernard’s voice. ‘“And it 
t would hardly be a compliment to sup- 


foreX^'o“the h tebk“weredench6i 
Then, as though with an effort, she 
spoke slowly and calmly: 

“Aren’t you just a little tired of be¬ 
ing a hypocrite, of living a lie?” 

Bernard rose to his feet, astonished. 


“That is what I said ” 

“And the one, I believe, balances i 

“What is the use of repeating it all 
“I just want to get it straight, 
want to know exactly where I stan 


truth. We made a ba 


jrnard, ignoring her question, 
:k the Jbeil on the table sharply, 


mediately, turned to him. 


Svans disappeared, and in a minute first care will 
sr returned ^with one of the news- stood silent 


lute firstmare will be to keep it inf 


papers which he had previously uee. 
told to remove. Bernard, his han 
slightly trembling, handed it across th 
table to Paula, indicating with his fir 


her gravely. 

“It isn’t what 
You have conden 


id me; if you had, you could 
re believed me to be—what 


ks her eyes caught ’the headline tried 


Paula gave a little involuntary cry, and 
the paper fell from her hands. Then, 
as she read the first two or three par- 
ajp-aphs, arid realized the full mean 5 "" 

eyes sought Bernard’s in*a sort of du 
Bernard was silent.^ 


denly, the strength of her lie failed her; 
she buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed brokenly. “I can’t give you 
up! I can’t!" she moaned. 


, while Bernard sat silently re¬ 
garding her, she bent over the paper and 
read the article through to the end. 
When she spoke her voice was dry. and 
hard. “If—but there are no ifs. It is 
all gone. I have nothing. I am a 

than that. _ 
grimly. "Yon are in del 
Grimshaw an hour — 

phone. Dudlev h__ _... 

which means that his liabilities nc 
met by you. Grimshaw says tl 
absolutely no hope.” 

Paula stared at him as though 
ated, unable to speak. 

“Well?” she said fin* 


“Good God! Of cc 


doorway and viewed the scene befor 
him with unconcealed dismay. Bot 

fy a SeftOT U at e the'Sher a md of tb 
table. 




this morning. It has made my life un¬ 
bearable. That is why I’m glad it’s all 

“Then—you are through?” 

“With the partnership, yes. Your 
share of the capital has disappeared; 
therefore the firm belongs to me. My 


that!” He pointed 

dignantly. “You knuw, _ 

tried to keep my self-respect, which I 
" do going mto rooms backwards. 

“Very well.” Bernard grinned hap¬ 
pily. “We’ll have Maggie serve break¬ 
fast. after to-day.” 

Evans turned to go. 

“But,” Bernard continued, “this, 
morning you’ll have to suffer. Bring 
back the fruit-tray and make another 
pot of coffee. We’re going to celebrate.” 


;JheR\ssiNG g/fcl 

Family Doctor 


cT.IMLCD OF5.E = 



“WHERE'S young Doctor Clark?” A with physician after physician in Can- 
college man on a week-end visit to his ada during the past few years. One 
home in one of the larger towns was re- who knocks about the country at all 
newing his information as to local sees traces of it every day. Until recent 
affairs. years specialists in medicine and surg- 

“Has he moved? I don’t see his ery were only to be found in the cities, 
shingle down on Queen Street. Didn’t To-day their numbers are not only 
x “ make good? I thought you had a largely increased in the more populous 
ty good opinion of him, dad?” centres, but they are also finding their 
■&.. x. ™-„ —w-j way into the towns and villages. The 

notable one that a good deal of discus¬ 
sion has been aroused among the mem¬ 
bers of the profession interested as to 
the probable disappearance, in the not 
distant future, of that long-known and. 
exceedingly useful member of society, 
the family doctor. 

One who has not previously consid- 

^oerr.t^cSS'fn! 

, credulity. “What,” said a more-than- 
ordinarily-intelligent clergyman, “You 
say the family doctor is disappearing? 


all the rest are doing and what I ought 
to have done twenty years ago—gone 
into special work. He did do well here, 

money to take him to the Continent.” 
“He’s taking his trips early.” 

“This is no pleasure trip. He’ll 
spend a couple of years in the hospitals 



■lie will doubtless consider the matter 
in the same light. 

But yet, more rapidly than those who 
have not studied the question can real¬ 
ize, a change in the medical profession, 

ations, is taking place and it seems safe 
to prophesy that at the end of the next 
decade the now familiar general practi¬ 
tioner will not be known, in urban dis- 


The res 


or the new 




surgery discussed the matter very free¬ 
ly with the writer the other day. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “but 
that the main reason for the tendency 

inevitable, is the marvellous develop¬ 
ment which has taken place within the 
past twenty^ or thirty years in the sci- 

days at coUegv'hrwenTon^'while wc 
saw possibilities of development in 
many lines, we thought we learned 
^ — 1 — n. An 1 1 
ght. 1 

_e takes things 
y, must be appalled at the 

be even fairly well-informed. The best 
he can do in his college work is to get 
the most important principles thor¬ 
oughly established and perhaps touch 
a sort of fringe of the many depart¬ 
ments that lie open to him. The sci- 

dies, are being announced almost daily. 
I find it almost impossible to keep in 
touch with all the new things in my 
own line, aside from doing any of the 
research work I planned several years 
ago to carry through. You can see how 
it must be with the man who attempts 
to follow the science in all its branches.” 


ago,” he said, “with the idea of special¬ 
izing in eye, ear, nose and throat. After 
about six months in the hospitals over 
there I sat down one day to think mat¬ 
ters over and decided that I was under¬ 
taking too much, that I couldn’t begin 
to cover all I wanted to in regard to all 
of these. As a result,” he went on, “as 
you know, I have confined myself to 
one thing, the eye, and I find I can’t 
even keep up with the new stuff on it. 
If I could afford it I’d cut my practice 
out altogether for five years’ more study. 
Then I might know a little about it.” 

And so. it goes. This is an age of 
specialization—in manufacturing, in 

at alf’ surprising 8 ’ that this modem 
tendency should find its way into the 

other, has kept itself ^modern? ^ 

The family physicians themselves, 
are almost without exception, ready to 
acknowledge the tendency and inter¬ 
views with several of them brought out 

“I wanted to specialize when I left 
McGill thirty years ago,” sai 
the old-time doctors who o< 
prominent place in th 

by the way, is an L. I 

advised otherwise by c__ 

authorities. Look at the life I’ve led 
since. Driving from ten to fifty miles 
a day in all weathers, wakened and 
forced to go out almost every other 
night, going.without sleep for days at 

ache to appendicitis, and,” with a smile, 
“getting my accounts paid when my pa¬ 
tients got ready, frequently not at all.” 

From the standpoint of comfort and 
financial returns the weight on the 
specialist’s side of the argument brings 


ta^eartsTamTlh 




a little further light. 


id frequently complicated 
tically no night calls. The class of pa- 

t.- ^- 1 on j y rat j, er 


MacLi 


ial training and, perhaps, by 


A young doctor, with a large and 
growing city practice, illustrated this 
latter phase of the question 1 


“Last night,” he said, “that nice lit- 
her^eye. Now, I might have exam- 

311 as I could ancl with what instru- 
ents I have and it would have taken 
W an hour and a half. The public 
,” he ran on, glancing over his 
appointment book, “that the regular 
f "" * -isitto^a doctor’s office is from 

ad ofbothe 



knov 




^_ 0 _, particularly critical cases, 

the specialist was frequently called in 
consultation by the family doctor, per¬ 
haps not because there may have been 
any doubt in his own mind, but rather 
to satisfy the family that every step was 
being taken which was possible. The 
public is even now recognizing the rea- 

even in the face of the naturally-to-be- 
expected higher fees, they will be better 
satisfied in knowing they have had the 
best attention that could be secured. 
One does not temporize with illness. It 


the time I would have to spend. 



k the country people?” 

when brought to realize the really in- 
“How are they going to get 


will always demand and will always be 
supplied with the general practictioner. 
In the same way the lumber, railway 
and mining camps will require the at- 

seeing sanitary conditions and also of 
diagnosing general diseases and looking 

economic fallacy to have matters 


ms to play a large part in 
gery and it can readily be s 


Id not hope to accomp- 


far-reaching the disadvantages m 
The family doctor, as we have 1 
him, has been more than a gb 
Pills and powders. He has giv< 


been peculiar and manifold to 
i t.hfi fi-ynmnle set forth by the 
ad, with few excep- 


m look ba 


Good St 

there of ... _ __ 

period of his earliest remembrance 
not recall the kindly deeds the sym¬ 
pathy extended at needful moments 
and the general spirit of helpfulness as 
embodied in the doctors he knew? In 
some of the old physicians, undoubted¬ 
ly, this kindly spirit was hidden under 

but it was all the more tender and sin¬ 
cere for this when the time of need 

tage, if you can, the necessarily-unf*™. 
iliar and seemingly professionallv- 






le to lay his finger on 
in the household,^ and 


commonly accepted theory among the 
profession. The old-time doctor had 
his own ways of inspiring this healing 
faith and in many cases, doubtless, 
achieved cures that even the ultra-mod- 


What a mighty help the family doc¬ 
tor has been, as well, in straightening 
out household tangles. His peculiar 
position in regard to the various mem¬ 
bers of the family brought to him se¬ 
crets such as reached no outsider. In 
most homes he visited he had a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the skeleton 
in the closet. And he carried these 
things with' him, heart-breaking things 
often, joyful things again, honorably 
keeping them from the world. How 


vice, cause its dissolution. --„ 

lives has he caught, just at the danger- 
point, and turned in a safe direction. 

The family doctor, in^almost every 

community. Because of his better edu¬ 
cation and wider outlook than the ma¬ 
jority of his fellow-citizens, he was able 
to lead the way, when he cared to, in 
improvements along various lines which 
made life better worth living. He has 
been, indeed, a community benefactor. 

With his disappearance these char¬ 
acteristics, many of them at least, will 
disappear as well. He will be sorely 
and sadly missed. And yet, progress 
will have its wav. Other good things 
have been eliminated to lead to a bet¬ 
ter order of affairs. May it be so in re¬ 
gard to the passing of the family doctor. 



Landing the Order 








_ v __re that he could 

spare were spent in the factory, follow¬ 
ing the workings of the hundreds of 

ial into finished hosiery. The men 
about the factory came to like the aff- 

knowledge about the mechanical por¬ 
tion of the business which before had 

“Oh, for a chance on the road,” sigh¬ 
ed Charles, the thought continually in 

“We have got a big week ahead of 
us,” said Haines to the bookkeeper one 
Monday morning, as he seated himself 
at his desk. “Duncan of the Interna¬ 
tional string of stores is coming in for 
a nice fat order this week and Burrows : 


ded slightly to Wilton as he started to 
remove his gtoves. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

stranger, pulling out his watch. “Where 
“Come right in, Mr. Duncan. We 

be*in^this 1 Afternoon, E feft at noon.” *** 
“What?” said the visitor, looking 
strangely at Charles. “Oh, yes, I — 


avoidably de 

I am Charles Wilton, sir,” replied 
“But don’t let the ab- 
Burrows or Mr. Haines in- 


the bookkeeper. 

ant with the situation ana am luny pre¬ 
fer thoroughly.” 

“Oh, you are,” said Mr. Duncan. He 
spoke rather crossly and Charles reflect¬ 
ed that perhaps he had not had lunch¬ 
eon, and that to discuss a ten thousand 

id policy. He mentally figured the 
nount of cash in his pocket and his 


“I was just about to go to lunch,” he 
said cordially. “Will you join me?” 

“I guess I’ll—” he began, but Charles 
handed him his hat and closed the safe, 


“Ten thousand dollars,” whistled 

Charles. “Just for a starter that- 11 

6e the kind of an order I would 
land. But no chance.” 

The first of the week passed, as 
and no Mr. Duncan had put in 
pearance. Thursday, Friday 
day mor.-'- J ~*' 11 - 


- -* — r -ional, the largest 

stores in the country selling hosiery. 

“It must be that Mr. Duncan has post¬ 
poned his call until next week,” said 
the sales manager, as he rose to leave 

Saturday afternoons and will surely not 
Saturday was a busy day for the 

he closed his books and put on his coat, 
preparatory to departing. The outer 
door of the office opened and in stepped 
a large, robust-looking man, who nod- 


said good naturedly £ 

dered Mr. Duncan to___ 0 .„, 

the finest hotel in the city. 

The most expensive dishes on the bill 
of fare were ordered, and during the 
hour spent, Charles afterward reflected 
that he had done most of the talking. 
Every subject of interest was discussed, 
except hosiery. Dessert came and went, 
and Charles called for his bill. It was 
$14, and he paid it without a blink. 


Charles^thought acted fll^at ease for a 
tion of a $14 meal. Several people 
and he had turned his head abruptly 

“&e my guest, Mr. Duncan,” said 
Wilton, his heart palpitating. 

“Pretty hot in the city—guess the 
trip will do me good after my long car 
ride. I’ll take you up.” 

“Good,” said Charles, and the pair i 
caught the suburban which carried • 
them to their destination, where they 
arrived late in the afternoon. 

During the trip Charles tried hard to 
fathom Duncan’s solicitude concerning 

The pair went over the course^togeth- 

hole P ITervously Wilton teed off. 
went over the hole, and Duncan i 

“A fine game, Mr. Wilton,” 

Duncan. “Now that it is almost 
ing I will have to leave you. D< 
know whether Mrs. Burrows Is ii 
city?k I have a slight 


But once again his hopes went glim- 
lering, as Mr. Duncan asked him if 
3 ever played cribbage, to which he 


_— v~e happiest days of ir.., — 

to-day and I thank you. If I can do 
anything in return, I will be glad to do 

“If he could do anything for me,” 
sighed Charles. “Just let him open up 
on that order matter.” 

The next day being Sunday, Duncan 
at breakfast asked Charles about his at¬ 
titude on Sunday golf. Charles’ atti¬ 
tude displayed itself in a prompt chal¬ 
lenge to set forth, and the game ended 
in a decided victory for the bookkeeper 
after which church was suggested. The 
remainder of the day was spent quietly, 


an answer ” he viting himself along sh< 

id led the bewil- go. The words of the si 




loping against hope for an op- 
r to display his knowledge of 


is decided that tl 


1 fay'am 


in bringing up the^c 


,” said^ the lx 
tney left the hotel. 

“Yes, I did have,” said Charles. “I 
was going out to a quiet place about 
twenty miles in the country, where they 
have dandy golf links. Ever play 


“Oh, well, I guess that will keep,” 
said the International man, and to 
Charles’ relief asked about the hotel ac¬ 
he neighborhood of 


Come to my rooms this evening, Mr. 
to^uttatYtWnraf help you to 


“If this will afford me the chance . 

Thoughts of Haines’ upbraiding on hi 
return late the next day made his mini 
disturbed and the two retired early. 

On the return trip to the city, Mi 
Duncan recalled the object of his visit 


Mr. Duncan brought up- 

other line, was ^quickly balanced by a 


months ago, as a bookkeeper I have 
put every spare moment I could get in¬ 
to studying their product and in nay 

Mr! 1 Haines 1 told tha?you 

were coming to the office concerning a 
ten thousand dollar order. I think I 
have convinced you that the line of 
goods we carry are good and if you ap¬ 
preciate one’s sticking until they get 
what they want, I think your exper¬ 
ience of the past two days will warrant 

y Xrfi g niXrth“k on the 
st^ps leading to the office of the Bur- 

the earnest 


Haines, with- 

“Not much, Haines. I’ve got 
International order, vou know/’ 
“The dickens : 

Haines. “Mr. Bun 




ing to get at?” 




_Sn^Srt WhV B Z! 

t the past two days with Di 
If and just now got his c 


“The president wishes to se< 


ing absent this morning,” he thought 
as he opened the door to the president’s 

“How do you do, Mr. Charles Wil¬ 
ton,” said the president, with a smile. 
Charles stopped, stared and was unable 
to speak. So this was really Mr. Bur¬ 
rows, the president, whom he had en¬ 
tertained the past two days. Before 
Wilton could recover his breath, the 

Have ambitions to go on the road with 
the Burrows line, dickers of your kind 
are what we want. Try it at $2,000 a 
year for a start. And,” he added, 
said slowly, with eyes sparkling, “Thanks 
Dun- for the happy two days.” 


A CHINESE VENICE 

The rivers flowing through Canton, China, have upon their 
waters practically a separate city, composed of about 330,000 souls, 
living on sampans and house-boats. These floating homes are 
moored together in such a way that streets and squares are formed, 
through which the, tradesmen ply their wares. Kitchen boats 
move along the liquid thoroughfares, barbers and doctors paddle 
about ringing bells. There are fish boats, clothing boats, vegetable 
boats, and even floating biers to convey the dead to earthly graves. 
There are floating hotels, floating restaurants, floating dance halls, 
and even floating leper boats, from which emerge pathetic figures 
The inhabitants of the city never marry with the shore folk 

shore, but this is rare, and they chiefly make a livelihood ?y dredg¬ 
ing for coal dropped by passing steamers or by searching for ar- 


National Economy is the Need 
of the Day 



By John Appleton 




10 know very little 1 


--now very lit 

more of finances than what is told the 
by the banker 1 with whom theydo ’ 


X 


ternational sense. If his banker tells 
him to go slow he obeys and if the bank¬ 
er tells Tiim money is tight he is more 
careful of his credits. Usually it is good 
policy to follow the advice of bankers, 
but a very large number of successful 

warnings of the men who "Lave extended 
credit to them. On the other hand, 
many men who have not followed the 
advice of their bankers have come to 


jonditions' in the localities i 
.1 ‘‘uated. He had rea 




If you ask a 
that although 

lot of money to gather it and the 


^ -..as likely 

th^t he was thoroughly practical, the 
master of his craft and in the conduct 
of his business stopped all ^leakages in 

he limited his business to^ the propo 


tions. The result was that he did not 

normal obligations. The laborer, the 
thresher and the binder twine man got 
his money^ Implement men, storekeep- 

many cases are still waiting. But he 
has his farm and other assets on which 
it is held he should be able to borrow 
money from the banks with which to 
pay his most pressing obligations. Yes, 
he has assets. Speaking of farmers as 
" whole, it would appear that they have 
11 11 ' assets heavily. Sir Ed 


pledged th _ _ w _ __ _ 

mund Walker, the president of the Can¬ 
adian Bank of Commerce, and Mr. Ed- 

the Royal Bank, told the Banking and 

loaned to the farmers. This money was 
not found by the West but was taken 


as good as they should be. . 
ering much territory and r* 
fceople he felt that there m 
thing wrong. Was it true, 
suggested to his mind so 

iop? What had become of all the 
money? Where had all the money paid 
to the grain growers for the half billion 
bushels of grain they had grown gone 
to? There must be something wrong 

he got back to his office and found his 


deemed safe at the present tir 


were in good shape they would not be 

amounts and then only for strictly agri¬ 
cultural purposes. Banks have little to 
lend. They have the actual money but 
so great is the demand for it that they 
have to keep^ itm Repaid form so as to 

an<F on short notice to the people who 
have deposited^ with them, ^tf a dollar 

ager has to be prepared to hand back 
that dollar on the usual notice being 
given and in the case of demand depos¬ 
its banks have to be prepared to hand 

for it is made^n time^when conditions 
are unsettled, when there is war or 


; erate them. T&is is a serious condition. 
■ All farmers are, however, not in the 
position of not being able to buy a few 
dollars’ worth of gasoline to operate a 
$3,000 tractor. They are, however, as 
a whole, in the West, fairly hard up. 
They have no loose money and they 
do not know where to get it. Where 

At the present time if the farmers’ 
affairs, speaking of them as a whole, 


money where they can get it quickly. 
Banks therefore have to be prepared to 
meet the demands of their depositors. 

settled and the cause of there being so 
out of the Balkan troubles, as well as 

practically every progressive country. 
The banks lend money that is furnish¬ 
ed them by depositors. They have a 

only^about ten per cent, of the amount 

Strictly speaking the large banks of 
to-day are merely the agents through 
which the money of the people is loan¬ 
ed to the people. They are responsible 

them. If they find the people uncon- 

be^available for lorrowers. But 

lest they.should have to meet a.demand 
on them for the money they hold as 
trustees. The^ are, therefore, taking 

cautiously. Money is, indeed, ^ tig hi. 
But every class of borrower, other than 
the farmers, is finding difficulty in get- 


of what they have—in other words, 
economy is the order of the day. 

How is- it then that Canada is short 
of ready cash after so many y^ears in- 

money has been invested in Canada? 
Sir George Paish, the editor of one of 

says^that ^pr<mmate™ C «Oo'oO™OM) 
has been borrowed by Canada. At the 

rate unprecedented. It is not the de¬ 
sire of the writer to create the impres¬ 
sion that there has been unnecessary 
borrowing or wasteful borrowing, but he 
desires to draw attention to the fact 
that for every dollar loaned to Canada 
a debt has been created. In the ag¬ 
gregate a krge debt has -been created 

have h?b?tXm°care of?" 3 ™* th^same 
ring large debts. Brazil and other 

rowing largely for development pur¬ 
poses <in the same way as Canada ^ has 

south-east of Europe huge debts have 
been created for war purposes. This ac¬ 
cumulation of debt has created a short- 
* ” therewithal to pay the 


) ing wasted by war. This is where the 
i money is going, and has gone to. If 
l the farmer builds ^a new barn with bor- 

l the ^manufacturer builds a new factory 

Facilitated by borrowing can ^only 




In a communication to the writer 
Montreal house strikingly illustrates tl 
tendency at the present time on tl 
part of the public ^to dispense wit 

money appears to have affected a re 
bon m the number of cigars being i 
ufactured, owing largely, we believe, to 
many firms having withdrawn their 
Western travellers, as the report that for 
goods previously sold renewals in full 
are being asked in the West and it 
therefore does not pay to enlarge their 
credit. At the same time they report 
that everybody seems eagej' to purchase 

from ten to twenty-five per cent., it has 


ref/, 


to have been cut off. The position 
ag the last ten days seems to show 
t indications of recovery.” 

le above was written on May 7th 

lands of the writer. It would ap- 
that the country had set itself to 
: to economize. Necessity may be 
But a few months of econ- 


of the luxuries they have been accus¬ 
tomed to by a period of great prosperity 
and development. Limitation of capital 

already employed and for some time at 
least, that to be employed. The results 


FREEING FIVE HUNDRED SONGBIRDS 


Big Bill’s Second Term 



which occupied the commanding posi¬ 
tion in San Felipe. By no possibility 
could the traveler miss the Silver Star, 
did he arrive by stage, burro or bronco, 
in dead of night or broad day. San 
Felipe had originally proposed to have 

the Silver Star disposed of that idea by 

things, and so, San Felipe had oblig¬ 
ingly arranged itself into a straggling 
circle around the'Silver Star. 

. The trail whirled back to the rail- 

from there over the Divide, made a 


had finished__ 0 __ 

glanced around. Texas, small, slender, 
sleek of hair, black of eye and furtive in 
expression, and above all other thing" 
nimble of wit and fingers, sat at a f; 
table rattling the dice for a bored cm 

Two other cowboys sat at anotb 
table trying to outplay Big Smith 
his silent partner Morrey Ju J * 
untouched glasses beside the 


ig impassively around the legs of both 
hairs and patrons with equal care, 
weet peace reigned undisturbed, and 

nth a deep and abiding hatred and did 
11 in his power, which was consider- 
ble, to banish from the Silver Star in- 
jfar^as it influenced^his guests to^hab- 


i a duck pond \ 


«n q th6d« 


id the Star, a thing 
saloon as Christmas 
Barrett often pointed out. Just now he 
-^rubbing his rude bar and 


Juda. The glasses wl 


The craps ceased to interest the lone 
cowboy and he presently shambled up 
to the bar, Texas bringing up in the 

Christmas, whereupon that gentleman 
suddenly became the genial host. 

“What’ll you have Briner? Nane 
your pizen,!^Name ut! This here potas- 

Texas. Hi there everybuddy what 

patch by every lounging smoker, every 
napper, every idle talker, but the poker 
players neither looked up nor answered. 
The drinkers were inspecting the ceil- 


hand was play- 
d himself with sac 


“Howdy everybody!” He , 
clambered somewhat stiffly 
id entered, 
tichard the Three 



I-S&SS 





too whenever you need it.” Which end¬ 
ed all talk of Bill’s leaving the race. 

Time passed, and as the day of elec¬ 
tion drew near, it became apparent that 
Bill would be elected. Big Smith and 
his friends indulged in some ugly talk 
god there was a general feeling that, as 

thing was due to drop if that’Bill gits 

m The great day came and San Felipe 
was filled to overflowing with cattlemen 
and noise and dust and excitement, for 
niTnnrd 0 f trouble in the event of Pete's 
1 far and wide and 


great task to coui 
Felipe, for it wai 
civilization, and a very new one at that. 

The sun was showing signs of setting, 
things had progressed smoothly, there 
had been no trouble worthy the name 
all day, for Big Smith was missing and 
his absence seemed to deprive his sat- 
telites^of all^desire for war. It was ap- 

some majority, and his friends took 
time to inquire more particularly as to 
the whereabouts of Big Smith. 

Nobody had seen him since the night 
before, nobody could discover his hid¬ 
ing place, and all sorts of things began 
to he whispered about. He was off ral¬ 
lying the bad men to shoot up the 
town; he was too^hagrined at the defeat 

rumor’to the effect’that’he had sent 

effect that if hewafelected, B°ig Smith 
would see to it personally, that Bill was 
killed the next morning at eight o’clock 
sharp. The supposition was that, since 
Bill had insisted upon being elected, 
Big Smith was lying in ambush waiting 
to make good his threat. This explan- 

ed to be h th?right on? P for 1 Bij^Smith 
was a man of very few threats, but 
those few he never failed to carry out. 

ried, SasTof alfSll 11 ^’ WOT ' 




There was not the least sign of trouble 
that night when the ballots were count¬ 
ed in the Silver Star, and Bill was de¬ 
clared eWb^a handsome majority, 

fng on<fof his ^acefu^if^n^mma- 
ticai speeches, which was cut short by 
Squint Anderson, who offered to treat 
the crowd in honor of the New Justice. 

Bill being modest and above all, tem¬ 
perate, contrived to slip away early 
and started .for home. He was half 
way there and passing Pronto’s place 
when he thought he heard some one 
groaning. He stopped his horse and 
listened. Yes, there it was again. He 
’ and then proceeded to trail the 
and soon discovered that they 
t of Pronto’s well. 

Bill dug the spurs into his horse and 
galloped back to the Silver Star fc 
help ; He had a little trouble in 
suading anyone to lis 
succeeded at last, and'__ 

1 < I'l 1 < nor] tbr ,\ 1: lit \ < mild 

.’ _ T /rm WS 

Perform a miracle Mid take me out of 

ifI’lfeverffieryouagprfn. Oh—o^” 
The words came faintly toward the last 
and as if forced through chattering 
teeth. 

“Is that you down there, Big?” call¬ 
ed Bill. 

“Yes, it’s me, ding bust you. Get me 
out of here, quick, Bill,” responded 

Someone ran for a rope to rig the 
windlass and a bucket was let down, 
but Big Smith was too weak to hold onto 
it. He had been in the icy water for 
eighteen hours and was half dead. 

When Bill saw that he could not be 
hoisted out by means of the bucket, he 
climbed into the well and slid down the 


“Nope,” replied Big Smith. 

“Got a knife?” 

“Yep, but I’m too far gone to us 
in you Bill, bo hustle me out of here. 


ill clambered into 



fut that there anemile back afore he 
ups and lets the daylight into you-all.” 

“That’s right. He needs to be drown¬ 
ed. Let’s put ’im in again.” 

“Let him alone!” growled Bill, as 
thej stooped to put this idea into im- 

“Yore locoed if Von let him live. Bill. 


_ _opend his eyes. “Thanks, 

Just Bill, thanks. } You are safe from me 

S'TSSuhe Sxtday gU M n a|be 

I you at all. Get re-elected?” 

"tea, bet your neck I did, Big.” 
"The Hell you say! Pshaw I Well, 
again. I reckon the lord has performed two 

growled Bill, as miracles to-day. He got me out of that 
this idea into im- blamed well, and re-elected the peskiest, 
oryneriest, finest damn Justice San Fel- 
let him live, Bill, ipe ever had. I’ll call it off, Bill. You 
to kill you shore, got the Lord on your side, and I got 




FORCE IS BRUTAL 


When John H. Patterson built the first shops for manufactur¬ 
ing his Cash Register at Dayton, he made them with many win- 
*— mu- ^-wever, in a section where a host of bad boys 


Welt. These boys amused themselves and exe 
ve propensities by breaking the windows. 

The average fool logic would have sent thi 


thought. He decided that the boys wrecked windows because th< 
had nothing else to do. He determined to give them somethir 
to do. He gave a plot of ground to the boys and hired an expe 
gardener to show the boys how to raise things. And the boys toe 
to gardening as a monkey takes to sugar. 

This is the way Mr. Patterson “killed off” the bad boy pes 
in Dayton. Tact and forethought and belief in the in-born gooi 




The Secret 
of Education 

By Elbert Hubbard 



or university ip 

At harvard, Yale, Dart- 

GUI, aird Princeton cigarettes are 
the devotion to them, would surely 

habit at college is regarded 


Many of the professt 


At all of our great colleges gymnasium work is optional. In¬ 
stead of physical culture there is athletics, and those who need the 
gymnasium most are ashamed to be seen there. 

How would the scientific cultivation of these do? 
k BODILY QUALITIES—Health of digestion, ^circulation^ 

MENTAL QUALITIES — Painstaking, patience, decision, 
perseverance, courage, following directions, tact, concentration, 
insight, observation, mental activity, accuracy and memory. 

MORAL QUALITIES—Putting one’s self in another’s place, 


0 _eer, honesty, fidelity to a promise, self-control, self-reliance 

and self-respect. 

If you knew of a college that made a specialty of qualities, 
where the teachers were persons of quality, would you not send 
your boy there? And if you would send your boy to such a college, 
would not others do so, too? 

These things being true, will we not as a people 
to pay teachers enough to secure quality?—which is not 
to say we have none now. Would not such 


lot presuming 
as this evolve 


MacLi 





The Agency ylrvsects ir\ Disease 


BV COLONEL 


G.M. GILES 



1 ALL the plagues conjured by M< 
>n Pharoah and his much tried s 


i of songbirds, and of trout. As if for- 
• sooth, our entire civilization were not 
1 -- - 1 —ge object lesson of man’s success 

- "he face of providence” as 


the ten, the plagues of lice and locusts, 
employed insect agency, while the boils 
and murrain, in the light of modern 
science, were probably spread in the 
same way. From the Egyptian point 
of view, indeed, it was as well that Mos¬ 
es lacked our present knowledge of the 
ways of insects, or he might have made 

than he did, without going outside the 
insect world for his agents. Those who 
have sojourned in Egypt know, that 
though its plague of flies may have 
abated, it is there to-day; and large 


_it. With 

___e good folks ig- 

of the most valuable teach- 


ingular j 


have placed Euro x . x , 
the sanitary point of view, in many 
respects better than was reached till 
well into the Victorian era, and which, 
in the matter of meat inspection is only 
exceptionally attained to-day. 

Indeed the escape of the Hebrews, 
while the Egyptians suffered, might be 
fairly explained by their adherence to 


pubfed.m 
entitle world’ - 
fashioned id 


ich fatalistic folly is now well nigh a 
igu iuts x-av- ming of the past, and, when the child 
drained eye, of the day obeys the wholesome sanitary 
the common instinct of destroying insects, he is no 
longer chidden, but encouraged to 
century, the “swat that fly.” 






of pointing 

ibbits in Australia, 
ct that, if his argu- 


The possible connection between in¬ 
sects and disease is so obvious that it is 
hardly surprising that speculative guess- 

shrewd observers in most parts of the 
world, but perhaps the most argued sug¬ 
gestion in that direction was that made 
by Inspector General Maclean, Profes¬ 
sor of Military Medicine at Netley, in 


Ins time^ indeed the subject seemed to i 
obsess him: and in discussing the caus- ' 
ation of the disease, he was wont to lay < 
great stress on the fact he had observed, 
that a mosquito net afforded great pro- « 

SHfrEFSS? 

words of his racy “Doric” still linger 
in his memory . “That those who make 
a rule of sleeping under a mosquito-net 

which /have no doubt^’We are Taught 


mething impalpable. I do not see stages of thSi devefopme 
w a net can keep out anything much mosquito, they find then 
taller than a mosquito, but the fact proboscis, or piercer, and 


mefully planned 

China, demonstrated th 
life-history of these worms must neces¬ 
sarily be passed within the body of a 
mosquito, into which they gain admis¬ 
sion, along with the blood the insect 
has sucked from the capillaries of a 
human being affected with the disease, 
passing through certain necessary 
of their development within the 


he shrewdly suspected that the^ mos- 

(juesses of this sort have, however, no 
scientific value, and it is rather pitiable 
to find the parochial conceit of certain 
scientific men of to-day leading them to 
claim priority for some forgotten corn- 

description. 

One of the earliest proven cases of 


Now, as jilreac 


of the spread of certain tape-wo_, 

cats, sheep and cattle, by the agency 
the lice that infest their pelts. These 
lice are known as Trichodeetes, and 
each animal is infested by its own spe¬ 
cial species of the genus, and an equally 


as the conveyance of filar- 1 

Im®™ j squit ° es > ; 


ime to be br^ ^ conveya 

Manson^ In° 1 

In this disease, which is widely 
spread throughout the tropical world, 
the blood of th" -*—*---* «—1 


were pleased to dub a “miasm.” The 
affords a soothing splint to a certain 

fort of a sense of explanation, but is a 
poor crutch ^to men of the type of Mac- 

The writer once served beneath the har¬ 
row of a chief who spoiled some 600 




this “epoch-making” discovery is in¬ 
possible the healthy habitation of the 
tropics, but it is deplorable how little 
its advantages have been utilized by the 
short-sighted governments of tropical 
lands. It is an undoubted fact that, but 

the Panama Canal would have proved 
a physical impossibility, for ^neither 

stricken with malaria; for to their ever¬ 
lasting credit be^it recorded,^the great 

availed itself of the potentialities of 
antimalarial sanitation. At the outset, 
the usual custom of the sanitarian being 
there merely to advise, had its custom¬ 
ary results, but President Taft, with in- 

administrative nettle, and made his 
sanitary chief, Col. Gorgas, the virtual 

suit that it is now one of the healthiest 
of tropical places, and the great work 
already approaches completion. 


ing, fresh discoveries followed in rapid 
succession. By a series of investiga¬ 
tions commenced in 1898 by the Pap- 
anese Ogata, and continued by others 
till its final demonstration by Capt. 
Liston, I.M.S., bubonic plague was 
shown to be conveyed, in the vast ma- 

ffiTl81%TcharfesFink“^of Hav2 
had attempted to^prove that yellow fever 

mere agents, and tried " n - 

infected insects. He _, _, 

the right mosquito, Stegomyia calopus, 
Ross’ “bri tidied,” and in 1900, an 

isivelv roved that ^§ow 


ns of the Li 




which Profess* 

tishers from all parts of the empire 
have shared in these sorties, Professor 
Todd, of McGill’s, having done yeoman 
service on some of the earlier, while an¬ 
other Canuck, Macconnell 
university, was detailed as 
on another of these scienttf 
the West coast of Africa. 


of the BK 


scope and character, so I will close with 
a few words on the last culprit, who, 
though long sUspected, has only re¬ 
cently been haled before the court of 

cj,ud$ insects commonly confused with 
it, 'there would be a new count to the 
indictment, for, only the other day^a 

stable fly. Stomoxys, as the probable 
agent of the terrible poliomyelitis, or 
infantile paralysis, but we will confine 




Dorothy Duggan—Jockey 



ill appeal particularly to 


By A. Verner McPhail 


JOSH DUGGAN opened the lane gate. 
Placing his foot on the bottom bar he 
shaded his eyes with his huge, rough 
hand and peered anxiously down the 
road. Out of the cloud of dust that sud¬ 
denly appeared soon emerged the form 

seated his young daughter. At sight of 
her father she gave a little whor- 
sent the pony’s feet pounding 




sent it galloping down the lane. In¬ 
stinctively, foreboding an Impending 
danger by the sullenness of her parent’s 
features, she smiled cautiously. 

“What’s been keeping you?” he de- 


The pretty lips of the girl formed in 
the shape of a pout. She hung her 
head, and silently and thoughtfully 
watched her bare toes playing in the 


been putting that nonsense into your 
head?” 

“Why, daddy,” she replied wistfully,' 
“I was down at the post office, and they 
all got to talking ’bout Colonel Gordon, 
and how much money he had, and how 
he’d make a lot more at the races this 

they^talked ’bout his daughters, and I 

shoes, and stockings, and hats, and 
dresses, and daddy!—would you believe 
it?—someone says ‘Speak of an angel 
and Ins wings will flutter,’ mid sure 

ly S fell plumb off the counter. My! but 
she was grand—nice white shoes, and 
stockings, mid dress, and a beauty ^of a 

them? Just for a day, to see what it 
feels like to be dressed up. She came 
in, just like a queen would, I guess. 
But she didn’t look at none of us but 
passed right by and went up to the 
wicket and spoke to the postmaster. 


He smothered his rising indignation 
and, in a softer tone, inquired, ‘‘What’s 


•wn at my fe. 
rty, daddy; 
lade me cry, 1 

---she went out.’ _ 

the wistful eyes of the girl again filled 
with tears. 

Duggan’s rough features turned livid 
as he listened, and he struggled to re- 






was compelled to sink back, powerless 

remark. He stood there sullen, silent, 
inwardly wincing, nursing his chagrin 
in deepening bitterness; and his cloud¬ 
ing mind perceived in the rebuke no¬ 
thing that she had done to deserve it. 
He caught the plaintive expression on 
her averted face—truly, the face of her 
deM^mother,^whose ima^e she was. 

which he placed his arm Mound the 
girl. Smiling with nhildish delight and 
wonderment, she looked up into her 
father’s face, but with womanly instinct 
remained silent. 

“Little girl,” he said quietly, “I have 
A — -■*— " great wrong. I have allowed 
w up wild like the honey- 
—mised your dear mother 
ik after you, but in my 
vn selfish way I failed to do so. I trust 
tat it is not too late, yet. Up in Michi- ■ 
in Colonel Gordon and I were friends 
-I was his trainer, too. One day he 
ive me the ‘double-cross,’ which took 
rery earthly possession except my 
ouse. Soon I fell sick and had to mort- 
ige the house. When it fell due I 
mldn’t pay. He turned us all out and 
te result was that your mother died a 
eek later. You and I came South, 


r7fhe^ 


wonderment. Then she 
“What difference does 


daddy.” 

“That m: 
barred, anc 


ar Duggan ca 
tit forth the b 


onel Gordon. But it was not solely to 
ruin Gordon that he labored so faith¬ 
fully—although he knew that Gordon 
would stake everything on his own 
horse—but it was to make amends for 
his unkind act of depriving his daugh¬ 
ter of the greater joys of life. 

It was a great delight to see the way 
in which Dorothy assisted him in his 


le old w< 


had no c 
Hie you’ll ( 


— -ile pla—- 

have very little. I broke mj 
but I am going to try and 
for you. Gordon came here iwo years 

but he’s got "me to reckon with yet. I 
haven’t been fair to you child, but—”, 
“Yes, you have, daddy I” she inter¬ 
rupted, with a touch of remorse in her 


Although Jimmie had a peculiarly 
bad temper, Josh conceded that a bad 
temper is preferable to slow legs. And 
such legs! Long, tapering ones, full 
of muscle and beauty. True, they were 
a bit sluggish at times, owing to his 
temper, but .withal, they had the staying 
power. Once, when he was being ridden 
under time, Josh was compelled to look 
at his watch a second time, to see that 
it had not stopped. At times the ani¬ 
mal’s red-flecked eyes would become 
lazily indifferent, but at the approach of 
his little mistress they^would sparkle 

ed, Duggan was on hand to watch the 

horses. They showed up better than he 
expected, while Jimmie was continually 
ill at ease with the jockey who had been 
hired to ride him. However, he was 
here and he would stay it out. ^The day 

could hear the shouts of th- 

and the bookies, his feeling 
heartedness returned. Once, on his way 
from the paddock to the stable, he 
glanced up and saw Dorothy in the 
stand, a smile of confidence fixed on her 


the Blue Grass Stake. He would be a 
rich man then, and they would move 

would be^spent in pleasure ancl^con- 
genial surroundings, instead of mingled 
hardship and misery they would be 
otherwise compelled to undergo. But if 
they should not win! Inwardly 
troubled, but concealed by a happy 
smile, she would drop off the colt’s back 
and, placing her arms around his silken 
neck, and bringing his ear level with 
her mouth, would whisper, “Jimmie, 
you must win for daddy^ Wonjt you?” 

would rub his head against her arm, 


ward the stand. She saw them m 
the first turn, but was too nervoui 
tell which horse^was in the lead. 

ed, more wondering, more 


'ive, and he 1 
f '-1 "; 


they followed the horses around. • One 
yell was followed by many until the 

ity. The crowd stood up, so Dorothy 
stood ^Pjtoo, but her view was blocked 

was wait as patiently as she could. Days, 
months, years were crowded into sec¬ 
onds. The suspense was nerve-racking, 
and once or twice she endeavored to 
alleviate the situation by peeping under 

last a cheer seemed to cm no from every 
throat. “Spectator wins! Spectator 

Disheartened and dismayed, she seated 
herself and. with her kerchief, wiped a 
’ ek. Realizing that 


the pad- 
he stables. 




e, she descended t 


Fearfully and with a tightening c 
heart that sapped the very energy sue 
most needed, she stepped inside. 
Jimmie, had just been brought in, 

dust and’perspiration and little rivulets 
of water trickled down his sides, which 

ing. He tossed his head impatiently. 


shuddered, and the smile faded from 1 

he '‘$hat’s number seven?” inquired 
voice directly behind her. 

mutt of & horse 6 from^he Si 


i that she loved hit 
disobeying instm 


implant- 

.on that 

-nv that appeared most in- 

But he loved his little mistress 

He considered man 











Why a Good Appearance Wins 


—-vividly white—it was plainly obviotis 

the others were gradually dropping be¬ 
hind. Before her she could see her fath¬ 
er’s face as she had left it—strained, 
anxious, weary, expectant. Her firm 
little legs became firmer; her features 


thought o: 


whole stapd theyswun^. Another tug 
his rival’s. He was not indifferent nor 


ldmg with whip and spur. One crack 
f the whip and they were again even. 
L stifled cry of fear and Jimmie led 
nee more. The boy exerted his last 
•it of energy as he plunged his spurs 
n deep. A terrific lunge, but still Jim- 


he tugged at the reins, lean- they ca 


if goaded on by a prong his strong mus¬ 
cles tightened and, inch by inch, he 


id as they passed 

changed. The P big black was breathing 
with difficulty, the noise of which was 
almost drowned by the thumping of her 
own little heart. What if she shouldn’t 
win? And again her father’s features 
loomed before her moistened eyes. His 
instruction “If you are in the running 
at the home stretch, child, swing out 
and go to it I” quickened her senses. 
The home stretch! Slowly she turned 
out while the other kept the rail. On 
they plunged as into full view of the 
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ie light that tl 
le Crickets ch 


No friends have I, but the Birds that fly; 

The tales of the whispering breeze; 

The laugh of the stream as it winds along, 
And the song of the rustling leaves. 

No wealth have I, but the gold Sun on high, 
The silver of the Star,^ 

—Margaret Ersl 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


ot think of going be 


tiring—the^pace set^by Jimmie was too 

the girl swept past him. A few feet 
morel If no accident happened they 

throat parched and her face was In 
stinging pain. A deafening roar rent 
the air. Instinctively she knew it was 
for the favorite. Who would yell for 
Jimmie or for her? For a moment 
startled astonishment dominated her as 
she noticed the other’s gain. Bending 

ed in his ear, “Just once more, Jim¬ 
mie I” All Jimmie’s latent energy, at 
the appealing cryof his mistress, seem- 

With a powerful stride he lengthened 
the distance between them and passed 
under the wire a neck to the good. 


the best attorney possible; he tries to 
make the most favorable impression on 
the jury^ and does everything he can 

But everywhere we see people with 
unshaven faces, with seedy clothes, soil¬ 
ed linen, shoes not blackened, and 
wretched manners seeking positions, 
and wondering why they cannot get 

I know a young man who thinks it 
is superficial^ and silly to devote a lot 

one’s personal appearance,—when there 
are so many more really important mat¬ 
ters to be attended to. But this young 

cause of his slovenly ^appearance. He 
is a good-hearted fellow, a hard worker, 
but he wears his neckties until they are 
all frayed out and his collars and cuffs 
are frequently soiled and he looks slov- 


ing alone, and no one likes 

Wh I mmTnoUiidy^Mr 






:sz%. _, r . . 

paration you can make beforehand. £ 
Make doubly sure of your neatness, i 
cleanliness, and good appearance before i 
you apply for the position. I 

The shrewd employer is always look- { 
ing for earmarks. Everything counts 
in his estimation of you, and if he gets ’ 
a bad impression he is through with c 

with your prospective employer is a dis- i 
play of your goods. You’re like a trav- $ 


tempt the merchant, he wi 
If you cannot make a goo(_ 

expect a job. ’ ^ 

Remember that the world takes you 
at your own valuation. 

Other things equal, it Is the young 
man who dresses well, who puts up a 
good front, who gets the position, 
though often he has less ability than the 
one who is careless in his personal ap¬ 
pearance. Most business men regard a 
neat, attractive appearance as evidence 
of good mind qualities. We express our¬ 
selves first of all in our bodies. A young 
man who neglects his bath will neglect 
his mind. It is not so much because 
the young man looks better when well 


--personal appearanc- 

indicates slovenliness^ easy-going ways, 

ity, of efficiency, in an applicant’s ap¬ 
pearance. They are influenced by little 
things. Any evidence of shipshodness 
in manner or dress prejudices the long- 

to reading human nature. He has 
learned to weigh and estimate people 



walk to the place, than go with the i 

IS?£°SS! 

shabby or careless^ 0/ who does not c 

S e f 0 a r!°piE“^ when he ap_ ; 


that he will be neat about his manner 
Df conducting others’ affairs. If his ap¬ 
pearance is such as to give an employer 
1 good impression of his ability, there 


in a would-be employee. If his clothe; 
are unbrushed, his trousers baggy, hi 
shoes unblacked, his tie shabby, hi 
hands soiled, or his hair unkempt, thi 
employer is prejudiced at once, and hi 
does not look beneath this repellent ex 
terior to see whether it conceals meri 
or not. He is a busy man, and takes i 
|or granted thattf the youth has any 

ploy, he will keep himself in a present¬ 
able condition. At all events, he does 
not want to have such an unattractive- 
looking person about his premises: it 
would injure his business reputation. 

If the applicant is a girl, she is judg¬ 
ed by the same principles that govern 

applies for a position wifh rips and rents 

her shoes,’holes in her gloves, a dark 
line showing above the edge of her col¬ 
lar, her hair unkempt,—in fact, with 
any evidence of slackness, of slipshod¬ 
ness, about her,—she will not obtain the 
place. 

a position, ““You no 

business man wants seedy-looking peo- 
ple^about hum They are not ^od ad- 

ness of appearance is an tadfcationof 
self-respect; and the man who has suf- 

advant^e will meet with'a hrateiTop 6 
portunities to one that the apparently 


bss to desert a sinking ship; 
lant cannot look prosperous 
ids himself with seedy-look- 

wishing to pres- 


NESS 


1 one of our leading 0 _,_ 

1 have a good address and an agreeable 

i manner and appearance, or he will not 

1 get a hearing. No matter how good his 

■ proposition w, he will not get a chance 

> ingpersonality. The 6 reason?a^ple 

■ and natural one. It would be impossible 

■ to give a hearing to half the people who 

■ approach me with schemes; therefore, 
as I must reject the great majority of 
projects offered me, I reject without 
hearing all those that are not presented 
by people who have an agreeable man¬ 
ner and good address. I take it for 
granted that a first-class proposition will 
be presented by a first-class man, and 


linen,” says Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “is 
in and of itself a source of moral 
strength, second only to that of a clean 
conscience. A well-ironed collar or a 
fresh glove has carried many a man 
through an emergency in which a 
wrinkle or a rip would have defeated 
him.” “The sense of being perfectly 
dressed,” says Emerson, “gives us a 
feeling of inward tranquillity which re¬ 
ligion is powerless to bestow.” A good 
appearance is at a premium everywhere. 
It is one of the most important factors 
in ^securing a situation, in holding it, 

pibitAcMemv “‘stight'untidiness to 

dress’ is punished by one demerit mark. 
A demerit mark for a West Point stud- 


be allowed to come in contact with the 

“I appreciate the fact that you prob¬ 
ably have not been taught the import¬ 
ance of these things, but, unfortunately, 
in looking for a position you must suffer 
from your ignorance, and before you get 
a good position you will have to learn 
others have learned often by sad 

affix; 

irned down by all of them for 



or, but they made a good, ap- 

-when applying for the place, 

,.nd, having secured it, they keep it, 
though not possessing half the ability of 


but my employees rep_._, 

my patrons judge me by the people 
keep around me, and my success or fai. 
ure depends very largely upon the kind 
of an impression my employees make 

“My employees are frequently in¬ 
spected,and no one is allowed here who . 
is not tidy, clean, and reasonably well 
dressed. If you should go through our e 
establishment, you would find that no r 
one has dirty finger nails, unpolished 1 


^ whether applicants for positions have 
I been taught that a good appearance is 
1; their test testimonial or not; it does not 


praiseworthy their ambiti 
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pie for one of the largest rel 
Chicago says, “While the ro 
plication ~ 


There 

appears 


element in an applicant's 
hr a trial is his personality.” 
are two chief factors In good 
1/10 • cleanliness of body and 
f attire. Usually these go 
itness of attire indicating 
> of the person, while out¬ 
ness that probably goes deeper than the 
clothes covering the body. 

The London Drapers’ Record says: 
“Wherever a marked personal care is ex¬ 
hibited for the cleanliness of the person 
and for neatness in dress, there is, also, 
almost always found extra carefulness as 

people whose personal 
ly produce slovenly v 
woman had been recon 
ly qualified in every w 


The first point to be emphasized in 
the making of a good appearance is the 
necessity of frequent bathing. A daily 

tion of the skin, without which health 
is impossible. 

Next in importance to the bath is 

and^he^teeth. I know a business man 
who is very particular about his person¬ 
al cleanliness, about his dress and about 
his appearance generally, but lie nearly 
always has soiled finger nails. He does 
not seem to think that other people will 
notice such a trivial matter. But it is 
just such little things that we are meas¬ 
ured by which locate us in other people’s 

within the reach of almost every 
tot afford to buy a whole 



Do not deceive yourself by thinking 
that merit will ultimately win in spite of 
manners. Superior merit has starvedAo 

of ability which people do not recognize, 
study yourself and see if it is not hidden 
under an undesirable exterior. “I can¬ 
not too emphatically impress upon 
young men,” said Mr. Williams, late 
president of one of the largest banks in 
New York, “the absolute indispensabili¬ 
ty of politeness. If I had twenty 
tongues, I’d preach politeness with them 
all—for a long experience has taught 
me that its results are tangible and ine¬ 
vitable. It is the Aladdin’s lamp of 
success.” Resolve to make yourself so 

pleasing in you7manner, that, no mat¬ 
ter what physical defects you may have 
you will reveal your ability to the 


perous to-day had they learned early in 
life^the importance of a good appearance 

downward path woujd^have been climb- 

ssgsr-- % * 


a position. They did 

in personal cleanliness, 
disagreeable peculiar- 
•ndemned them before 


n0 NoTn P e et m P n! 


that 
iy position^ 


voman. Alter she had seen ner, now- 
over, she absolutely refused to consider 
her application. When urged by a 
friend to give a reason for her apparent¬ 
ly arbitrary decision in refusing to en¬ 
gage so competent a teacher, she said: 
“It was a trine, but a trifle in which, as 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic; lay a ™' 1 
ie of meaning. The young wor 


- _ appS- 

cant has been denied the 
sought because of bad teeth. No employ- 
-x.-i—i- — stenographer, whose 


;o school board _. r 

simply because of her sharp, 
voice. “Don’t inflict that wo- 

1 were his^ directions to the 


out, how large a percentage of the great 

beens, the paupers and the criminals 
who make up the dregs of society, have 
fallen to their present pitiable condi¬ 
tions because of their disregard of ap¬ 
pearances when they first started out for 
themselves. Poverty is no 
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The Best Selling Book of the Month 




Horatio Gilbert Parker was born in 
Camden, in Addington County, On¬ 
tario, in 1859. Following his public 
and high school course he obtained a 
certificate at the Ottawa Normal School 
and taught school at Frankfort and at 
Seaforth. In 1882 he was ordained a 
deacon by Archbishop Lewis. In 1883 
he matriculated at Trinity University, 
and after two years attending divinity 
lectures and giving lectures in elocu¬ 
tion there, he became curate at Trenton 
with the late Canon Bleasdell. About 
this time he began contributing to the 
press, and a collection of ballads and 


was followed by a sequel entitled “An 
Adventure in the North.” Then in 
1895 came “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
This was the first of his novels to be 
published in Canada, being brought out 
by the Copp, Clark Co., who have ever 


mond Came to Pontiac” i 
which Sir Gilbert, in a p 
book, has said he cares the 
that this was perhaps be 
demanded so much of hiir 
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Between Two Thieves 

By Richard Dehan 

SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: 


*“^' a ii,s a sVrihS'SiS asr’sLSifsans sspshs 

"th"comrade^ & 



You could not see_ 

the smoke of that deadly volley 
ed back and hung low, topping the liv¬ 
ing wall of steel and flesh. But as it 
lifted, and tiiey saw, by^the Ught of the 

the bloody heaps of dead and wounded 
men and women, mingled with chil¬ 
dren^ not a few, that made a shambles 

stones the drum lay’flattened, a hollow 
groan burst from the wavering ranks, 




dead and dying, de Roux, Colonel com¬ 
manding the 999th, a plethoric, pursj 


let-graze that burned upon his cheek 
of his red shako had been partly shot 
gr&y-blue field-frock had a S bullet-rent 

compressed by the iron collar of the 
garotte, his heart beat as though it 
must burst from the breast that caged 
it. But his head was held stiff and high 

shifted, though his lips, under the little 
’ ’ 1 ' 1 i with the curved and 


faces of the unlucky half-battalion. 

“Because, my Colonel, you had or¬ 
dered hirn^to be sflent, and to^return 

de la Chaussee d’An^m^And^he ^as 

The Lieutenant’s sword pointed the 
direction in which the slim, upright, 
soldierly figure had vanished. The Col- 

“Why should he choose that route? 


pointed ends, mad< 
against the deep sie 
ly-tinted skin. 


na-red of his rich- Death upon t' 


“Sacred thunder! .... Return to 

De^oux, becoming alive to the nap¬ 
kin, plucked it from his bemedalled 

fork, whipped it smartly behind his 
back. Dunoisse saluted stiffly, gave up 
his bleeding charger to his orderly, sal¬ 
uted asi;)in. wheeled, and deliberately 
stepped out of the radius of the Hotel 
gas-lamps, flaring still, though their 
massive globes had been broken by ri- 
cochetting bullets, into the dense gray 
fog that veiled the boulevard, where 
dimly-seen figures moved, groping am¬ 
ong the dead, in seach of the living. . 

^“The Monarchy will pay dearly for 


— “Madman!” he spluttered out; 
“what crazy impulse induced you to give 

cide!—do you know what you have 
1 " m 1 his parole, Lieutenant 

a word, sir! You shall 
of a military 
ling’s bloody 

Dunoisse, forbidden to explain or ex¬ 
onerate himself, saluted the blotchy, 
wild-eyed Colonel, and gave up his 


TwalfaTZ 


huge broken-windowed 
- lotel rising beyond the 
carriage-entrance, the enclos- 


the company posted at the eastern angle 
of the courtyard enclosure, gave in sub¬ 
stance the information already supplied. 

“A pistol-shot came from behind us 
—a stranger’s voice gave the order 

‘Fire!’—the discharge followed. 

One would have said it was an arranged 


De Roux glanced O' 






corroborate. I saw Madame—previous¬ 
ly to the deplorable accident—in the 
Hotel vestibule, conversing with an offi- 

01 “You a?e°SstakS 1 , 1 si?“'said the Col- 

son, mulberry-black where he had been 
purple, and ^screwing with a rasping 


turbed 


lis bristling m 
Roux is on £ 

. itives at Bagn- - r „ 

and disaffected capital is no 


pable uneasiness, the lady shook her 
veiled head. The intruder persisted, 
prevailed; and in that instant found 
himself thrust aside by the vigorous arm 
and powerful shoulder of a tall, heavily 
wu young man in the chocolate, ^ol(k 



nel s gilt spurs had not long 
• the tessellated pavement of 
me vesuDuie, before, from one of the 
smaller, private waiting-rooms, the fig¬ 
ure of a lady emerged. She beck¬ 
oned with a little hand, that had 

der finger ^ and childlike wrist; 

courtyard, crashing over the broken 
glass and shattered fragments of the 
carved stone wreaths that garlanded 
the high windows, came a little, dark 
brougham lined with gray velvet, a ve¬ 
hicle of the unpretending kind in which 
ladies who gambled on the Bourse were 
wont to drive to their stock-brokers, or 
;-vi-v i-JJeg w ho gambled with their 


“True !” he said, repentant. “I wj 
a fool not to remember! Grant but 
moment and the coat is changed!” 


strange, ineffable cadences, “to the 

or!” A little trill of laughter,"^ending 
the sentence, robbed it of weight, while 

adding subtlety. But its me— f - 1 

to the quick. De Moulny 



terrible a result?” 

died match to gunpowder or poured al¬ 
cohol upon a blazing fire!” 

The light from the carriage-lamps 
showed his white face plainly. His hard 
blue eyes frightened her—his forehead 

seemed that - J 

and her wh 

“Or dare 

act of rashness. JL>o not yoi 
heart condemn me as a n 

Your tongue may deny it,__ 

eyes have told me that instead of roll¬ 
ing in a carriage over those bloodstain¬ 
ed stones beyond these gates, I should 

Sees.° n™so“SaiB$ 

Between the thick frosted 
her veil^her^brilliant glance A . 

trickled down between his broad shoul¬ 
ders like melted snow.Her breath 

came to him as a breeze that has passed 
over a field of flowering clover. Her lips, 
as they uttered his name, stung him to 
the anguish longing for their kiss. 

muttered. “Do not be unjust to me!” 
She breathed in a whisper that touch- 

“Had you reproached me, you would 
have been in the right.^ Well, dare me 

Ham!. the ^ Whokno^ra?™ 6 t0 
A nervous titter escaped her. She 
bent her head, trying to stifle it, but it 
would have its way. She caught the 
lace of her veil in her little white teeth 
and nipped it. De Moulny saw the 
creamy rqunded^throat that was clashed 

haled the seductive fragrance that em¬ 
anated from her, the exquisite allure of 
whiteness against white. Visions so 
poignant were evoked, that he remained 
spellbound, leaning to her, drinking her 
in. She continued, and now with real 
agitation: 


“I shall see them in my dreams, those 
dead men in ^blouses—if ever I sleep 

Please tell the coachman home. Rue de 
Sevres.” She added before he with¬ 
drew his head to obey her: “Unless I 
take the Prefecture of Police upon my 

Wa ^e retorted with violence: 

“Be silent! You shall not torture me 
as you are doing 1” 

“Then,” she said, with another hy- 



to pull the trigger. 1 
you did not!” 

- r back his head and shut the 

door. The window was down, and he 
looked in over it to say again: “Re¬ 
member!” A whisper caught his ear: 

“The pistol.Where is it?” 

He touched himself significantly up- 


“I havei 




ous things, impulsive and excitab 

bought where one will, and those 
sell them do not inquire into the 

thine. Alain!.^ 


'^Henrietta, I implore you-” 

A^ sniall warm velvet hand flighted 

“Tell me, Alain! If I pulled the 
trigger of the pistol in a moment of 
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cried out ‘FireI’?” 

Moulnyf with a deathly face, fell back 
from it. The coachman, taking the 

horse. The S little brougham Volfed 
through the tall gateway into the frosty 
fog that hung down like a gray curtain 

swallowed up in the mad whirlpool of ] 
Insurrection, to be cast up again on the i 
shores of the Second Republic of 
France. c 

1 

Follow, not the furtive little brough- 1 
am^ but ^Dunoisse, rejected^ of^ Death, s 

Julous fog to the corner of the Ri 


fire. The shot 


£a6tte>u 

shattereu column ui uiuuseu men ana 
wild-eyed women had assembled in 
front of the Cafe Tortoni, occupying 
the angle between this street and the 
boulevard. 

A bearded man, the same who had 
carried the Red Flag, was addressing 
the people from the steps of the Cafe. 


vard des Cajmcines. 
at the fullest "pitch of his clear hai 

he cried. “Death comes to all soon, 



which Dunoiss_ 

if the People would not believe, neither 
would the Army. He was, thanks to 
this cruel freak of Fate, a broken, ruin¬ 
ed man. Perhaps his face conveyed his 
horrible despair, for the fury of the 
crowd abated; they ceased to threaten, 
but they would not listen; they turned 
sullenly away. And the bearded man 
who had carried the Red Flag, tapped 
him on the epaulet, made a significant 
gesture, and said contemptuously: 


oil-lamps’ and tLe gas showed up the 
loathed gray-blue and red of^the Line 

those hot and steaming throats was as 
the howl of ravening wolves: 

“Murderer! Accursed! Back to your 
corps! Down with the Ministry I Down 

with the Line!”. 

A hundred hands, some of them 
stained with red, thrust out to seize Du- 




if the Monarchy stood, and ruin blacker 
still if Red Revolution swept the Mon¬ 
archy into the gutter. Whose was the 
hand that had been guilty of the fatal 
pistol-shot? 

He knew, or thought he knew—for 
the voice that had cried out “Fire!” had 
been undoubtedly de Moulny’s. And 
the anguish he tasted was of the poig- 
—* exquisite quality that we may 

-- —the hand that has stab- 

er of the dark has been 


. proved to be th 


The people collected their dead and 

waggons, and loaded them with the pale 
harvest reaped from the bloody paving- 


tall gilded railings and the chipped 
facade with the shattered windows, be- 


Coach of the 
The noise 


Revolutionary hands, reached the ears 
of Pale Louis Philippe at the Tuileries, 
and must have shrieked in them that all 


For all was over even before the Place < 
du Palais Royal was filled by thousands 1 
of armed insurgents; before the Palais 1 
was stormed and gutted; before the < 
Fifth Legion of the National Guard i 
marched upon the Tuileries; followed 1 
by the First, Second, Third, Fourth, i 
Sixth, and Tenth: before the Deed of i 
Abdication was signed and the Royal i 
dwelling emptied of its garrison. 

With the aid of the English Admir¬ 
alty, and the British Consul at Havre, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, his lady and their 
grandchildren, obtained berths on the 
Express packet-boat, and the voyage to 
Newhaven was accomplished without 
disaster. Claremont received the Royal 
refugees; the Tory organs of the Eng¬ 
lish Press were distinctly sympathetic; 
even the ultra-Whig prints, amidst stir¬ 
ring descriptions of barricade-fighting 
and the carnage on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, refrained from the dubious 

The popular Reviews devoted some 
peaceable, contented, happy* England 


by the divine names of Liberty, Equal¬ 
ity, and Fraternity. 

And you are to suppose yourself wit¬ 
ness—many similar scenes being en¬ 
acted elsewhere—of the White Flag of 
Orleans being hauled down from above 
the gilded bronze gates and the great 
central Pavilion of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and the Tricolor breaking out 

withwSh^ an| I sweatf3 > to^ 1 ; 

as the perfumed and adorned har- 
Holy Writ. He came, as for her 
scourging it was written he should 
.... From what depths he 
ip, with his dull, inscrutable eyes, 


nt grill-roi 




id his horribly-evi 


flowed quickly away down t 




> Paris 






from the flagstones of —- v __ 

the Prefecture; was drunk by the thirs¬ 
ty gravel oftibe Champ de Mars, wh — 

Scrape me a pinch of dust from those 
dark,^accusing,^ominous patches; and 

*, ,. - o~ — -.-- (of all those hundreds that lie buried 

’ s . ance ' one can well be spared). Compound 

1 are +« imorrino from the soil of Crim Tartary (enri- 1 ' 

ed so well with French and Engl 
blood) • 


what singing*of the Marseillaise and the 
Chant des Girondins by the multitudes 
of patriots in the streets, as by red- 
capped prime donne at the Opera, was 
carried out the refurbishing and gild¬ 
ing of those three ancient Jagannaths, 
baptised so long ago in human blood 


, E se 


me of Charles Louis-Napoleon Bona- 
*te, the Prince of Pretenders, who be¬ 
ne by fraud and craft and treachery 





-he Rue de la Chaussee d’- 

tin, exactly five days; during which 
ris seethed like a boiling pot. Various 
:uments, clumsily printed in smeary 
ink upon paper of official buff, reached 
Dunoisse during this period of deten¬ 
tion; and whereas Number One was 
headed by the arms of the Reigning 
House of Bourbon, Number Two dis¬ 
played a significant blotch of sable 
printing-ink in lieu of that ornate de¬ 
vice; with “REPUBLIC OF FRANCE” 


Monsieur the Marshall, despite his } 
increasing infirmities, enlivened his * 
son’s captivity with occasional visits, t 
The smell of blood and gunpowder, the 
thunder of cannon and the summons of t 
the trumpet, had made the old war- s 
horse prick up his ears, neigh and s 
prance about m his cosy paddock. He 1 
pooh-poohed the notion of a Court- t 
Martial. Absorbing immense pinches £ 

point—that a Republican Government J 
could hardly visit with the scourges of s 
condign displeasure an act that had ma- t 
terially hastened the downfall of the l 

‘‘Tfou will see! . . . It is as I say! 
... This arrest is a mere piece of t 
official humbug. No doubt it was bet¬ 
ter for your own sake that vou should I 
not be seen in the streets for a day or i 
so, one can conceive that!—these ultrar 
Reds have good memories and long 
knives, sacred name of a pig!” 

The old man trumpeted in his yellow 
silk handkerchief, hobbling about the 


served a Bonaparte. Ha! hah, ha!” 

“Sir,” said his son, who had been 
looking out of the window during this 
tirade, and who now turned a sharp set 

triumphant visage: “you 1 mistake. . ! 
. I am not capable of committing mur¬ 
der for the furtherence of political ends 
or private ambitions. For this act that 

>nsible. I declare my innocence 


_” The Marsh- 

immense double pinch of 
i as innocent as you please 
ron. but if you value the es- 
i who are men— J Gredieu!— 

appear what youcall guilty. 

not one man in a hundred 
as fell to me but once in my 
the most of it! You will 
lot absolutely a fool!” 
nsieur the Marshal hobbled 

have heard tii 


“You appear not to have h. 

His Hereditary Highness of Widinitz 
is dead. There can be no obligation 

ordinary social functions, but I pre- 

.. tSSUsS 

knot of crape upon the sword- 
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dignity, 


And the Marsha^departed, spiffing “ 

2 ? ' 

quarters in the Rue de l’Assyrie, ^ th - th 
brought from the younger Dunoisse’s 
Chief—a purple-haired, fiery-faced per¬ 
sonage, with whom the reader has al¬ 
ready rubbed shoulders—the intimation 
that, pending official inquiry into a 
certain regrettable event, not more 


id it by 


ts of Paris 


owed, surged and swirled, roaring as 
went with a voice like the voice of the 
sea. . . . Bands of military students 
and Gardes Mobiles patrolled the up- 
heaved streets—National Guards fra¬ 
ternised with the people, while squad¬ 
rons of mounted chasseurs and detach¬ 
ments of Municipal Guards patrolled 
the thoroughfares, and Commissaries of 
Police bore down on stationary groups 
coagulated masses of the vast 


_SMfiL_ 

viting him to a reception, to be held up- 
-on the following evening at the Rue de 


---—, —fly-perfum¬ 
ed little billet, penned in thick, brilliant 
violet ink in a small, clear, elegantly- 
characteristic handwriting, signed 


when they had adjured it in the name 
of fallen Majesty and impotent Law, to 
roll upon its way. 

Dunoisse went to the Barracks in the 
Rue de l’Assyrie, and later to the Club 
of the Line, prepared for a chilly, even 
hostile reception. He met with elabor¬ 
ate cordiality from his equals, condes¬ 
cension as elaborate on the part of his 

the Chamber of 
i of the Chamber 
mouth; the poli- 


Manual of Cavalry Tactics th.. 
a litter of gloves, studs, collars, a 
razors, small change and handkerchit 
"- J toothpicks, upon the Emp 


New Provisional Administration were 
discussed with heat and eagerness: the 
sporting, odds^given and taken ujxm 

--«=-, ..—--- Claimant to the Imperial Throne being 

- wild, dark, brilliant beauty of permitted to return to France and can- 
the Princess Marie-Bathilde. . . . vass for election. Some said: “It will 

The features it gave back now, clear, never be permitted,” and others: “He 
salient, striking, vigorous in outline as has already been communicated with,” 
those representing the young Bacchus and others even more positive announc- 
upon a coin of old Etruria, were very ed: “He is now upon his way!” . . . 
like the mother’s. And their beauty, But not a single reference was made 
evoking the careless, admiring comment to the affair of the fusilade at the for- 
ofa coquette, had stained the pavement eign Ministry, though a chance hint, 
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Lives there the man who could have 

from hunting through the files of the 
past week? It was a leading article in 
the Avenement that first caught the 
young man’s eye, and what a whip of 
scorpions the anonymous writer wield¬ 
ed I What terrible parallels were drawn, 
what crushing epithets hurled at the 
unlucky head of the victim. . . . 


spurs upon the pavemen 
the glazed double-doors, 
porter, rousing out of his 
ed the guest by yet ano 


999th saluted 
cloak, shako, 




of apartments sufficiently ns 
de l’Assyrie—once forming 


* jfficiently near the^Rue 

baye-aux-Bois, the de Roux were estab¬ 
lished with some degree of splendor; 
visited by certain of the lesser luminar¬ 
ies of the great world, and receiving the 
cream of military society. 


ante-room of stately proportions, U 
wards a high doorway, draped with cu 
tains of deep crimson velvet tasselle 


door of the paternal mansion . . . 
touching lightly on the vexed question 
of Succession, hinting that the Catho¬ 
lics of the Bavarian Principality of 

lous impostor and intriguer” to rebel 
against the nomination, by the Council 
of the Germanic Federal Convention, 
of the Lutheran Archduke Luitpold of 
Widinitz, nephew of the departed 
Prince, as Regent. . . . And heavy 

k They^darkened upon^him still when j 
lightened b/ the hour that saw h: 


j nostrils of the 

.._ of voices: the 

te shoulders of ladies, thei 
’ ' ’ eathed in the ch 


“That Kings have been noble and charmed;—as 


. Tings h 
heroic—that Emi 

can be proved from the pages of His¬ 
tory. Their reigns are threads of gold 
in a fabric of inky black. The rever¬ 
ence in which we hold their names 

Th™by»me miracle of God or Nature 
—were not as evil as they might have 
been. . . . For, even as the handle of 
the racket used by the Eastern tyrant 
had been impregnated, by the skill of 
the wise physician, with healing agents; 
the juice of medicinal herbs that, enter¬ 
ing by the pores, cleansed, purified, re¬ 
generated the leper’s corrupted flesh; 


vaguely musical 

. ie extended hand 
ed degree of devotion, 


the extended hand with tiierequir- 
salute, a pair of 


eyes that were, upon that particular 
night, ^ hazel-green as 1- 1 -- 


visitor with tl 

white shouldei_ __ _, __ 0 

leted heads wreathed in the charming 
fashion of the day, with natural flowers, 

E^o/jay-wearofthe lateSmode and 

displaying the severe black frock-coat 
and tricolored rosette of the New Pro- 


the dignity of the massively-proportion¬ 
ed figure, crowned by a leonine head 
of long waved auburn hair, in the deep 

anVfen^swelled or sang™?'the wilftf 
the accomplished orator^ ^there was 

or toTseSflady’of 

graceful shape, whose face, like his own, 
was turned from the doorway and invis- 

.. entering guest. “But 

o not despise, I fear them, 
d be handled as ancient 


tences had fallen was broken" by the 

The recent speaker glanced around as 
it was uttered. Only to one man could 
that pale, close-shaven, classic mask be¬ 
long; only one brain could house be¬ 
hind the marble rampart of that splen¬ 
did forhead, or speak in the flashing 
glances of those gold-bronze eagle-eyes. 
It was Victor Hugo ; and the thrill 
a young man knows in the recognition 
of a hero, or the discovery of a demi¬ 
god, went through Dunoisse, as amidst 
the rustling of silks and satins, the flut¬ 
tering of fans and the agitation of many 
heads, curled, or ringleted or braided, 
that turned to stare, he moved over the 
pale Aubusson carpet towards the seated 
figure of a lady, indicated by the foot- 


soon the demigod was to be tion as they ar 
in in the revelation of the god- theirs bears, th 


And the heart beating behind the 
young soldier’s Algerian medals knock¬ 
ed heavily once, twice, thrice!—as they 
knock behind the curtain of the The¬ 
atre Francais when the curtain is about 
to raise upon the First Act, and the 
strong young throat encircled by the 
stiff black-satin-covered leather stock, 
and the collar with the golden Staff 
thunderbolt, knew a choking sensation, 
and the blood hummed loudly in his 

A flame, subtle, electric, delicate and 
keen, had passed into him with the 
look of those eyes, with the touch of 
the little velvet hand that was fated to 
draw, what wild melody, what frenzied 
discards from the throbbing hearts of 

And the g i 


— -with a burst of triumphant 

asic Henriette passed in,—and they 
ire shut and locked and barred behind 


Ah I Henriette, what shall I 
you? How with this halting per 
you live and be for others as yo 


amidst a whispering purplish-gray sea 
of crisp delicate silken flounces,-held 
out a small white hand flashing with di- 
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i social? On© can 


heir appointed work, they pass on lit 
he destroying wind, like the winged d< 


es, wrecked sh 


^ ped 


“Do yo 


)ne can only remain ■ 
c on while History is 


fields— consolation of 


’a S 

sain oi cream, such little nanus ttuu 
feet as might have graced an Andalu¬ 
sian lady,—with mobile features—the 
mouth especially being capable of every 
variety of expression—and with great 
aomstimM 

image thus in words, I 
to you nothing. No s 
veiled, no wonder shown 


. If just in 

as she rose up amidst the crisping rustle 
of innumerable little flounces, out¬ 
stretched the white arm partly veiled 
by the scarf of black flowered lace- 
shed the brilliance of her look upon 
him, and smiled like a naughty angel 
or a sweet mischievous child, saying in 
a soft voice that was strange to his ears 
and yet divinely familiar: 

“So we meet at last?” 

He found no better reply than: 


le almost dazzled him as 


she responded: 

“No. Mnn-iour 
friends.” Adding, as he stood 
founded at the vast possibilities 

words suggested: “And I have wi__ 

to know you. . . My husband has told 
me much. ... But in these time of 
disturbance, how is it possible to be 


ter shadowy glance was full of kind- 

“ “I know! . . Poor boy!” She added 
quickly : “Do not be offended at my 
calling you a boy. I am twenty-five 
nearly! . . . Old enough to be your 

sisters™ If’so, I should like to caMsm 
friends.” 

"I had one sister,” said Dunoisse, his 
eyes upon a night-black curl that lay 
upon an ivory shoulder. “She died 

v ^Po y n^ a ^i“ mt ” 

Henriette de Roux rather objected 
on--thought them anything 
angels. But her white bosom 
- - 1 ' ’I, and a glittering tear 
itant on a sable eyelash. 


ing the dangling bait of the angler, is 
quite aware that for the innumerable 
generations the members of his family 
have succumbed to the attraction of the 
pill of paste that conceals the barbed 
hook. Yet he deliberately sucks it in, 
and is borne swiftly upwards, leaving 
in the round-eyed family circle a gap 
that is soon refilled. 

That tear of Henriette’s was the bait. 
When her sigh was echoed, it was to 
the feminine fisher of men significant 
as the slow, deliberate curtsey of the 
float is to the angler for the slimy chil¬ 
dren of the river Vari ; h ■- i v u 
a rainbow, she smiled dazzlingly upon 


“°- KdT^inTo^S 

her fauteuil that was almost hidden be: 
’ ’ ^e rippling wavelets of her pur, 
pray flounces: 

“Look round. Tell me what f 
s most in evidence to-night?” 



his gaze elsewhere. Long i 
passed, during which he coul 
her breathing; then the voice s; 
“Thanks! ... You may 1 


palled him. She tried to smile 


the Imperial cause?” 

“I told him,” Dunoisse answered her 
'‘that I could testify to my innoceno 
of that guilty deed before Heaven 
And that I should assert it before th< 


“There will be an official inquiry?” 
Hector returned: 

“This evening when I returned to 
my quarters to change my dress^re- 

^Cou^teMSS n o^Invest4Sl, , to°be 
held at the Barracks in three day’s 
time. Perhaps with this cloud hang¬ 
ing over me I should not have accepted 

ma^iied! latl0n you bU cUd 1 M t Ml' ' to 


eir wives 
nperialist 
should I 


“Husbands do not te 
everything. And I am 
like your father. . . . ! 
blame you for an act t 


later. . . . „ Here is Colonel de 

Dunoisse’s eyes involuntarily sought 
and found de Roux. The Countess 
made a signal, with her Spanish fan. 

purple-haired, blood-shot-eyed, elderly, 
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